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his life did not reside in his body.    He himself dwelt in
a beautiful castle which hung between  heaven and earth,
suspended by four golden chains ; but his life was in an egg,
and the egg was in a dove, and the dove was in a hare, and
the hare was in a wolf, and the wolf was in an iron chest at
the bottom of the sea.    In his castle in the air he kept
prisoner a beauteous princess whom he had swooped down
upon and carried off in a magic chariot.     But her lover The
turned himself into an ant and so climbed up one of the
golden chains into the enchanted castle, for he had done a
kindness to the king and queen of ants, and they rewarded
him by transforming him into an ant in his time of need.
When he had learned from the captive princess the secret of
the giant's life, he procured the chest from the bottom of the
sea by the help of the king of fishes, whom he had also
obliged; and opening the chest he killed first the wolf, then
the hare, and then the dove, and at the death of each animal
the giant grew weaker and weaker as if he had lost a limb.
In the stomach of the dove the hero found the egg on which
the giant's life depended, and when he came with it to the
castle he found Body-without-Soul stretched on his bed at
the point of death.     So he dashed the   egg   against the
giant's forehead, the egg broke, and the giant straightway
expired.1    In another Breton tale the life of a giant resides The giant
in an old box-tree which grows in his castle garden; and to
kill him it is necessary to sever the tap-root of the tree at a box-tree,
single blow of an axe without injuring any of the  lesser
roots.   This task the hero, as usual, successfully accomplishes,
and at the same moment the giant drops dead.2

The notion of an external soul has now been traced in
folk-tales told by Aryan peoples from India to Brittany and
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